Over Play Hand 
The notorious Associated Farmers} 


A. F. of L. Unions throughout the| 


nation threw their full support to the 


strike of 1,100 members of the Na-/| 
tional Farm Labor Union on the Di| 
Giorgio Raneh. in Kern County Cali-| 
- fornia.. President Green notified all} 
that products of the Di Gior-| _ 
gio Farms Corp. and subsidiaries} 
were on the unfair list. Plans to ex-| — 
fend the strike to. all Di Giorgio} 
holdings throughout the nation. were| 
$m the air. President H. L. Mitchell} 
- @onferred with leaders of east coast} 


unioma who pledged their full sup- 


port to any action taken to bring the} 


 @orporation to terms. 
Associated Farmers 


of California meanwhile put pressure | 


| __ on the DiGiorgio Corporation: to: pre-| 
a settlement. Attempting’ -to} 


arouse all. Kern. County against the 


Farm. Labor Union and the} 
Cae Giorgio strikers, the big farm-in- | 
dustralist outfit over-played theiz| 
Rand. A slick paper report was dis-| 
tributed. widely, and. duly reported. in| 


the kept press. of-—Calffornia: It 


. @harged that there was no strike—/ 
that outside ‘communist - agitators| 
‘were causing trouble. Homes of. 
-Glorgio supervisors. were pictured as: 
the homes. of contented workers. The}. 
"newspaper. splurge. was followed: by’ 
the arrest. of Silas Adams, Marvin J: 
. Kerr, Richard B. Kerr and Fleyd Roe} 
Who were held: on. $15,000 bail each. | 
The four Union men. were aecused of} 
Chopping, down some fruit trees. on} 
the Di Giorgio Ranch. All the men} 
- pad perfect alibis and none were} 


suspects that the ‘Associated 


members. 


: While the four men were in jail 
. ‘waiting for release om bail totalling | 
$60,000, the Associa ted Farmers) 


ealled. on -the state legislature to 
make an investigation of the strike. 


The State.Committee on Subversive | 
_ Activity hurried in. to imvestigate. 
The~ Associated Farmers hired de-/} 
tectives: to trail Wnion organizers. | 
_ Dictaphones ‘were rumored: to be set | 
up in hotel rooms and union offices | 
occupied by organizers. Reports that} 


Hank Hasiwar,. westerm representa- 


- tive of the National Farm Labor |. 
Union, was being framed were rife. | 


Associated Farmers’ 
Back-F ire Hits 


- Wiley Dorris, lawyer for the Union, | 
appealed to the Superior Court for a| 
writ of habeous corpus for Adams, | 


Roe and the Kerr boys, charging that 


they were being held illegally in jail] 


on excessive bonds on a charge of 
malicious mischief. These, charges 


were held to be only a misdi emeanor | 
“and the court promptly reduced the| 


bail to $500 each and the men were 


released on bond. The Tinney Com-| 
mittee investigated and found 
evidence of subversive activity. 
Bakersfield Californian was picketed’ 


by Union members for refusing to 
print both sides of the Di Giorgio 
strike, Detectives were called off the 
' scene A committee of small farmers 


; ' Giorgio Corporation ranch in the San 


Bred West, of the-Kern 
County Central Labor Union and | 
labor union organizer for ‘many 
years, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Bakersfield, California on 
January 19th. Mr. West was one 
of the strongest supporters of the 
National Farm Labor Union in 
California. He welcomed its or- 
ganizers when they started work 
in Kern County last year: 
West was an A. F. of L. onbaniacn 


wo Ss Califo nia, 
lived with them, Ied strikes, 
_ beaten up and went to jail for 
them. He never forgot his experi- 
‘ences. He became-an organizer for 
the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
- and headed the Cooks and Waiters 
Union as wel! as the Central Labor 
Council in Bakersfield at the time 
ofhis death 

The workers a Kern 
County all loved Fred West. Every 
‘. time he attended a meeting, they 
- turned out in droves to: hear him. 
They loved his humorous descrip- 
tions of people. To hear Fred West 
describe Joe Di Giorgio as the only 
living man who had erected a 
statue in his own honor was. a riot. 
His story of Gimpy, who led the 
wildeat cotton yarkens strike was 
even better. 

Jt therefore seems {iting that 
_ the members of the Kern County 
| Farm Labor Union Local 218 
should: erect a memorial to Fred 
West, whose leadership inspired 
them through the long and bitter 
struggle they have been undergo- 
ing. The “Fred West Hall” will be 
erected not far from the Di Giorgio 
ranch on a tract of land that is be- 
ing deeded to the Union by. a small 


farmer of the community. The 
donor of the mee has also agreed 


. |For Co-Op In Ark. 


oes hired some one to cut the}: 
trees. in order to frame the 


tion of a nice building. The Kern 
County Building Trades Council 
will furnish all Union labor to | 
erect this building without charge. 
The Fred West Hall will house 
Union offices and provi 


(Continued on Page Four) 


ing place for the Loeal 


Strikers E victed;_ 
Judge Denies Stay 


| Another page in the shameful his- | 77mm 
‘tory of human exploitation told in! Reg 
'“Grapes of Wrath” was written last 
‘month, Thirteen strikers and their 
families were evicted from the Di 


Joaquin Valley as their strike en-| On the % 

tered the-fourth month. the A. F. of 

| “Id rather get caught stealing a) 24324 of 
cow, or a horse, back in Oklahoma 

}than just stand here like this while 


hion 
handed a New by Judge 
the sheriff. moves me out on the Don Register of they p County Cir- 
-cult Court. A dog” injunc- 
‘county road,” one of the National tion refraining members of the 
‘Farm Labor Union A. F. of L. mem-| 


The 1% ‘union and all others of a like class 
| strikers felt the same way. There 


from picketing the paclling plant, 
and groves owned by te 
Holly Hill Fruit Products Co., Inc., 
; 3 | was handed down. The union mem- 
bers were enjoined by the court from 
Giorgio "| appearing on the roads, sidewalks cr 
any other point near the company 
Some of the children cried and. property near the company, carrying 


was a crowd of pickets and friends 
watching as the sheriff moved their 


‘| there were a few catcalls from the} signs or banners proclaiming a strike. 


crowd but there was no trouble.| The plant workers were intimidated, 
County Judge Parrish had issued the} put not. the fruit pickers—members 
order evicting the striking families) of the National Farm Labor Union, 
‘and he would not hold it up while} A Pp of L. Three weeks later they 
the union appealed the court de-| officially called a strike, - posted 


cision. Fellow strikers and uni®n| pickets, and began a strike thet 
members took the unfortunate fam-}¢josed the plant down 100 per cent. 


de of| Officers of the National Farm La- 
elongings remained on side o 
the road that night. : bor Union pointed out that the court 


injunction was highly illegal, that 
- & union official said that every ef- the Supreme Court has held that the 
fort. is being made to find homes for} right to picket is a part of free speéch 
the evieted strikers but with many} syaranteed by the Constitution and ~ 
farm workers living, in tents, it will) that the Holly Hill Fruit Products 
be difficult to find anything voassseirre Co., and Judge Register would not-ke 


for them to live in. permitted to get away with their 


Rev. J. E. Clayton, lifetime mem- 


Missouri Members| 
| ber of the National Executive Board. Or ganize Loca - | 
‘of the Union, reports the purchase of. 


| a tract of 5,000 acres of land in Chi- F| | Oth are 
-eot County, Arkansas. The land,} ect cer 
buildings and farming equipment} On January 9th., delegates repre- 
were sold ona long time payment! senting all union members in souti- 
plan to.a group of families who will| east Missouri met at Wardell. They 
‘operate the big plantation on a CO-| proceeded to set up the Southea-t 
operative basis. About 100. families} Missouri Local to include all mem- 
are involved in the venture. bers living in that section of the 

A part down payment of $5,000) state. B. S. Beck was elected Pre:- 
‘was made, a second installment is to} dent of the Local. Charles Turner 
be paid at the end of the year. The| was elected Vice President, and Ar- 
plantation has a store, cotton gin,|thur Churchill, Secretary-Treasurer. 
‘mules, and farming tools—all of| Noah Graham was chosen as Busi- 
which were included in the deal.| ness Agent and William A. Johns-n 
Persons. wanting information about] and Dow Willis were named orgzn- 
this matter may write to Rev. J. E.| jzers. Headquarters of the Southe:st 
Clayton, 2008 Washington . Blvd.,| Missouri Local will be located at L'l- 


: Chicago, Ill. bourn, Mo., for the time bemg. Ar-=_ 
thur Churchill will be in charge. A 
of the present locals will be given 


charters as chapters of the Southecst 
Cha rtered ee Missouri Local. All union funds will 
= | be pooled and better service for 
_ Chapters at Hunter, Howell and} Union members will be possibie. 
Cotton Plant, Arkansas were char-| With the fine cooperation between 
tered last month. These Chapters will|all members, it looks as though 
operate as a part of Local 162 with| southeast Missouri is coming back in 
headquarters in Cotton Plant. Sam|a big way. 
|W. James is Secretary-Treasurer and 
.J.-W. Stewart is President of the 
‘Central Arkansas Local No. 62. Rustler Ss In West 
, Chapters of the Delta Local 72,} Most of us have heard of cavile 
with offices in Pine Bluff, have been| thieves in the Far West who were 
chartered at Gould, Oakwood, Lake} called rustlers. However, in San Ma- 
} Village and Lakeport. Officers of the| teo, Calif., there are reports of a new 
‘Delta Local 72 are C..H. Bolden,| type of rustler — the thieves are 
President; Carrie Dilworth, Secre-} stealing artichokes. Twenty-five 
-tary-Treasurer. The address ef the| acres planted in artichokes were 
Delta, Local is 111% E.-4th St., Pine| stripped in a night and hauled awcy 
-Bluff, in fhe Masonic Temple. from a vegetable grower’s farm. Ar- _ 
A new’ chapter has also been or- tichokes—in ease some of you folks 
ganized at Wauehula, Florida as a| don’ t.know—are something you eat. 


| bart of Citrus Workers Local 201,| Don’t ask us how you eat them—we 
with headquarters in Auburndale. ‘| don’t know. 
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Rememb 


Arkansas. 
Forgotten Men Revolt 


- gram. It was originated by a handful 


’ one night on a plantation in eastern 


_ sharecropper. Had they not been for- 


‘should maintain the same number of 


evidence that the landlords did not 
Intend to carry out that part of the 


Delegates To Washington 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


uary, 1948 


We remember Henry Wallace be- 
fore he began talking about the cen- 
tury of the common man. We re- 


member him before he ever thought]. 


of running for President of the 
United States on a third party ticket. 


We remember him best of all when] 


a delegation of sharecroppers called 
at his office in Washington early in 
1935. Henry Wallace was then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He was respon- 
sible for the program of plowing up 
every third row of cotton, known as 
the AAA. We thought he should do 
something about the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration whose 
operation was threatening to plow 
under every third man on the land. 
A delegation of five sharecroppers 
was sent to see him from down in 


The Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union (now the National Farm Labor 
Union) came into being because of 
the cotton acreage reduction pro- 


of white and Negro sharecroppers 


Arkansas. These people had heard 
Mr. Roosevelt talk about the “For- 
gotten Man” and they were sure that 
the President meant the southern 


gov.ten ever since the Negro slaves 
were freed and whites as well as 
blacks set to work raising cotton on 
_ shares? For the first time since the 
- Civil War sharecroppers and tenants 
had an organization of their own. A 
small sized revolt was brewing 
among the sharecroppers. 


The Union sent a delegation to 
Washington to see Mr. Henry Wallace 
to ask him to enforce section 7 of the 
AAA contract which said landlords 


tenants on their land and permit 
them the use of a portion of the gov- 
ernment rented acres of land for the 
purpose of raising food for their fam- 
flies and livestock. The Union had 


government contract nor divide with 
them any share of the government 
subsidy payments. We thought it was 
up to Mr. Wallace to see that every 
plantation owner who had signed a 
government contract, lived up to all 
of it. We felt that the sharecropper 
was likely to be forgotten and kicked 
down the agricultural ladder instead 
of being helped up a rung or two. 


Funds were raised by the Union 
members to send a delegation of five 


truth. The 


HEN RY WALLACE 
by that time was rapidly sities filled 
with. people. 


Mr. Wallace In Conference 


The delegation of five tired and 
sleepy sharecroppers marched in and 
asked the way to the Secretary’s of- 
fice. We were told to go upstairs — 
it was Room 204. When we reached 
Mr. Wallace’s office, we asked the 
lady at the desk if Mr. Wallace were 
there. She wanted to know if we had 
an appointment. We did not know 
that you had to have an advance ap- 
pointment to see a man like Henry 
Wallace. The receptionist told us that 
the Secretary was in conference and 
could not be disturbed. One of the 
party said that since we came all the 
way from Arkansas to see him, we 
would just wait until Mr. Wallace’ s 
conference was over. It then became 
quite clear that the receptionist did 
not know what to do about these fel- 


lows in muddy shoes and shabby 


clothes who were insisting that they | 
see the boss. Tne delegation also had 
a letter to Mr. Paul Appleby, one of 
Mr. Wallace’s. secretaries. That 
helped. The receptionist called Mr. : 
Appleby and when ‘we insisted that 
we must talk with the Secretary in 
person, Appleby called him out to 
see us. 


Mr. Wallace And Plight 
Of Sharecroppers 


Henry Wallace was embarrassed 
when he Came out to see us, but lis- 
tened to our story and promised that 
something would be done immedi- 
ately. We asked him to send an im- 
partial investigator down‘to Arkan- 
sas to see if we were not telling the 
Union delegation asked 
Mr. Wallace not to send some cotton 
planter down to _ investigate his 
friends who were’ subverting the 
AAA program. We told him that pre- 
vious investigations ordered by the 


representatives to Washington. Alvin 
Nunnally, E. B. McKinney, Waite ‘ 
Moskop, W. M. Webb, and 
Mitchell were elected to take the 
complaints to ‘Washington. We left 
Tyronza, Arkansas, in a jalopy and 
drove straight through to Washington 
in 48 hours to see Mr. Wallace. We 
Se lost in Virginia on our way in to 

ashington. Stopping to inquire our 
Way on a dark rainy night at what 
we thought to be a CCC camp for 
boys, we discovered we had broken 
into a convict camp. We didn’t stop to 
go through the gate but climbed a 
fence and landed in a briar pateh, 
beating our way back to the highway. 

_ Arriving near the city early in the 


morning, we pulled out beside the 
Foed for a few hours sleep. At 7 


© clock in the morning we drove out] 


to the Department of Agriculture 
building. There was no one there but 
@ guard who told us that government 
Zarmers did not start to work until 
10 a.m. each day. We went over and 
Jooked at the Washington monument 


Department of Agriculture had been 
whitewashes of the cotton planters. 


‘Me said hé had an investigator who 


had just joined the Department of 
Agriculture’s staff. She had helped 
convict Al Capone while working for 
the F.B.I. Her name was Mrs. Mary 
Connor Myers and no one would say 
she was tied in with the big planta- 
tion interests. Mr. Wallace advised ws 
to return to Arkansas but to say 
nothing of what he had promised to 
do. The delegation left Washington 
rejoicing — we believed Henry Wal- 
lace, the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
be a fine man who would see that 
justice was done the sharecroppeyr. 


The Government 


Investigates 

In due time, Mrs. Myers arrived 
to make her investigation. KM was in 
the late winter. Snow, ice and sleet 
covered the roads but Mrs. Myers 
travelled about the back roads of 
the big plantation country. She in- 
terviewed sharecropers and landlords 


for a few hours and then made owr 
way back to the big building vghich 


alike. She saw hundreds of famikes 
being evicted from the 


Wallace” 


She found out that they were being | 9 
evicted because the landlord did not 
want to share the money 
with his labor. 


|A Report Too Hot To Print 


|. Wallace told the newspaper men 


that the Myers report was “too hot 


‘port got out anyway. Everything and 
‘more, that the Union had said was 
‘upheld. 


In the meantime, a lawsuit had 


- |been filed by 40 Union members on 


the Norcross plantation near Tyron- 
za, Ark., seeking protection of the 


| courts under the famous section 7 of 


the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration contract. The plantation 


jlawyers found a loophole and the 


judge held that since the sharecrop- 
pers were not direct parties to the 
contracts, they could not sue for their 
rights in his court. It was pointed out 
that the Secretary of Agriculture was 
a party to the contract and had ev- 
ery legal right to go into the court 
in behalf of the sharecroppers and 
ask for its enforcement. 


W allace Fires New Dealers 


Mr. Wallace was urged to inter- 
vene by some of the New Dealers in 
the Department of Agriculture. No 
doubt the old dealers representing 
the South’s big cotton planters urged 
him to keep out of the case. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Wallace refused to 
defend the rights of the common 
man, and several of his associates 
who wanted to protect the share- 
cropper were fires: Among those Mr. 
Wallace let out on account. of this 


in the Consumers Division of the De- 
partment, and Lee Pressman, a bril-. 
liant lawyer on the Department's 

legal staff. Mr. Jackson is now a 
Washington newspaper man and 
writer. . Pressman is head cigs da 
for the ¢ 1. O. 


Wallace Let Men Be Robbed 


This incident stands out in the 
minds of all old time Union mem- 
bers. They remember when Henry 
Wallace let them down. They also 
know that he turned over the cotton 
section of AAA to the big plantation 
interests, lock, stock and barrel. 
They know that the share of the 
AAA payments going to shareerop- 
pers were sent out to their landlords 
and many of them never received a 
dime. Hundreds of thousands, maybe 
millions of dollars due sharecroppers. 
and tenant farmers in the South were 


‘misappropriated by crooked planta- 


tion owners. Wallace permitted a 
system of involuntary check offs of 
Farm Bureau dues by the county 
agents to be used to build the big 
plantation owners’ organization. 
Nearly every sharecropper became 
an involuntary member of the Farm 
Bureau, devoted to working against 
the interests of the common man. 
The sharecropper’s share of the gov- 
ernment payments was cut from half 
to 12% per cent. 


Using government money received 
for eutting down cotton acreage, big 
planters bought tractors and hun- 
dreds of thousands of shareeroppers. 
were “tractored off” the land, or as 
some expressed it, “We were AAA’ed 
‘out of house and home.” K was not 
until Mr. Wallace was promoted up- 
stairs” sj President Roosevelt that 
some the injustiees were cor- 
rected. | 


Few. V oters In South 

For Wallace - | | 
. Now Mr. Wallace is running for 
President. We predict that there will 


be few people on the farms of the 
| eptton South who will vote for him. 


to print.” Some of the facts in the re-. 


lawsuit were Gardner Jackson, then} 


Labor F ederation 


The Inter-American Confederation - 


of Labor, made up of unions in sev= 


enteen countries of North and South 


America, was formed at Lima, Peru 


recently. 


Delegates from the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, | 
Columbia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, . 


Peru, Porta Rica and Uruguay were 


among those who attended the ses- - 


sions. The President: of the Chilean 


Federation of Labor, Bernardo Iba- 


nez, was chosen president of-the new 


Inter-A merican Confederation of | 
Workers (CIAT). George Meany and — 
Bert Jewell of the A. F. of L. were © 
among the vice presidents selected by - 
the new organization. Serafina Rou- 
maldi, the A. F. of L.’s Latin Ameri- © 


can expert,. was elected as one of 
the secretaries: 


The next meeting of the ‘Inter- 


The National Farm. Tabor: Union 


with many members of the Latin- 
American descent in its organization 
is pleased to see the labor movements _ 
in Central and South America join-, - 
ing together with the workers of the © 
oe States and Canada to improve | 
t 


he lot of all. Good relations with 


unions south of us will mean a lot to | 
the membership of the National 
Farm Labor 


Job Rolls High; 
Few On Farm . 


_ The Bureau of the Census reported 

in December that employment ‘in in- 
dustry was at a new all time high 
record. with 51 million men and | 
women at work in the United States. 
However, due to slack work on the 
nation’s farms, there were nearly a 
million less jobs than the month be- 
fore. The Bureau estimates that 
slightly less than 58 millions are now 
employed on farms and in industry. 
Meanwhile, there are still over a mil-— 
lion and a half out of work in the | 
United States. 


The farm laborers who are ex-share-' past. 


Still an- 


Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, an advocate of 
a new political party, says Wallace’s 
party is backed by the Communists 
and will have a bad effect on the 
formation of a democratic farm- 
labor-progressive party in the United 
States. 

We do not Sw whom we will 
support for President. Most of the 


Republicags want to set the 


clock back 100 years, Mr. Truman is 
not the kind of man anyone can get 
excited about. But we are sure that 
we will not support Henry Wallace, 
we remember hirn too well from thé 


American Confederation of Workers : 
will be held in San Francisco on 
June 12th. 


croppers, ‘tenants and small farmers, 
remember Wallace and. his actions - 
too well. 


His new ‘program good 
over the radio. He talked about stop- 
ping inflation, abolishing the poll 
tax, and ending segregation. Walter 
White, National Seeretary of the 
NAACP, says that although Negroes 
are suspicious of both old_- parties, 
they realize that support of Wallace’s 
move will result in the election of 
reactionary Republicans. 
other spokesman for the NAACP ° 
said the Negroes are mostly workers 
and will be influenced by organized 
labor’s rejection of Wallace. Both A. 
F. of L. and C.1.O. strongly oppose 
Mr. Wallace for President. Lester B. 
Granger, Director of the National 
Urban League, reminded the Negroes 
that Wallace refused to stop white 
landlords from robbing Negro share- 
creppers of the benefits due them 
under AAA. A. Philip Randolph, 
President of the 
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Contracts Weak 


1948 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


THRER 


Migrant Council 


Against Importing 
Foreign Labor 


The N ational Migrant Council, 
with headquarters in Washington, re- 


cently made public its opposition to 


plans for bringing in foreign labor to 
wor!# on farms in the United States. 
The Council is composed of repre- 


sentatives of many organizations in- 
terested in the social welfare of mi- 


gcant labor. 


The position ct the Migrant. Coun- 
cil is set forth in a letter by Chair- 
man Thomas B Keehn which was 
addressed to members of its Board of 
Directors. The letter reads as follows: 


“We have talked with persons in 


the United States Employment Serv- 


ice of tue Department of Labor and 
in the State Department who are 
concerned with the contract now be- 
ing negotiated by the State Depart- 


ment with the Mexican Government. : 
This contract proposes, brief: Ys that 


a grower may, if in his op‘nion a 
s.crtage of labor exists, app y for 
permission to import Mexican labor. 
This application goes to the office of 
the Uniied States Employment Serv- 
ice in the locality concerned. If that 
office and the Farm Labor Placement 


Division of the U.S.E.S. in Wasning- 
ton agree with the grower that there 
is not sufficient labor to meet his de- 
mand, the U.S.E.S. so certifies to the | 


Tramigration Service, which there- 


\upon waives the immigration: laws 
and permits the grower to import 


workers from Mex:co. T.cese workers 
he may retain in the United States 
for one year (although the contract 


| does not require him to give a year’s 


continuous emp.oyment) and he may, 
at the end of the year, make further 


-‘applieation to retain “key” or “train- 
ing” personnel for an additional six 


months, to “train” a new. group of 


_ workers, In other words, any given 


Mexican may, under” the proposed 


contract, remain in the United States 


for eighteen months.” __ 


“The most. fundamental weakness 


of the proposed contract (which may 


be concluded any day) from the point 


of view of the American agricultural 
‘worker, 


is that no government 
agency is required to’ determine 


- whether the grower needs foreign 


workers because wages are too low 


- to attract local or migrant American 


workers. No minimum wage is speci- 
fied in the contract, nor does a grow- 
er have to specify the minimum wage 
he will pay. He agrees, only, to pay 


‘the prevailing wage. But the prevail- 
ing wage will unquestionably be low- 


er if large numbers of Mexican 


- workers are imported, than it would 
be if they were not in competition 


with native workers. The Mexican 
workers can and will, therefore, un- 
questionably be used to depress 
wages.” 


No Enforcement Provisions 


The* grower must agree, also, to 
furnish housing to the Mexican 
workers which is not below the stan- 
dard of the housing furnished to 
native American labor. Again no 
government agency is required to in- 
vestigate the adequacy of the hous- 
ing furnished, nor to inspect the liv- 


ing conditions of -the workers once: 


they are in the country. Here too, the 
imported labor can be used to depress 


«living conditions, as well as working 


conditions, of native American 


workers. 


Appeal To Own Government 
- The only recourse Mexican work- 
ers will have is through their Con- 
suls. If a worker feels that he is not 
being paid the prevailing wage, for 
example, he may make a complaint 


_ to the nearest Mexican Consul, who 


may ‘in tam take i up, in the last 


4 resort, with his Government, 
amounts in effect to little or no pro- 


This 


tection, since no Federal or State 
agency is required to make inspec- 
tions or to enforce the very vague 
terms of the contract. 7 

Growers will be required to pay 
the transportation of the Mexican 
workers to and from some specified 
point in Mexico (tae exact place in 
Mexico to which this provision will 
apply is still under discussion). The 
enforcement machinery for this pro- 
vision is that each grower who im- 
ports labor will be bonded: A portion 
of the wages are to be withheld (10% 


is proposed) by the employer, to be 


paid only in Mexico, on the theory 
that this will act as an added argu- 
ment for iheir return to their own 
country.” 


Other Agreements 
Under Way 


“The State Department anticipates 
negotiations of agreements also with 
Jamaica and Barbados, and perhaps 
other Caribbean governments. As 
outlined, these agreements, we are 
informed, will contain fewer security 
clauses for the imported labor than 


those in the Mexican agreement. Nor | | 
will they, if they gre negotiated as 


proposed, contain ay protection what- 
ever for native American labor sub- 
jected to this added competition. 
These contracts will be negotiated 
somewhat later, probably in-tie late 
spring or early summer. By cxten- 
sion of the contracts made |* t year 
under the Emergency pro‘ram, Ja- 
maicans and -natives of the Bahamas 
are now being admitted in smail 
numbers. The new contracts wii'l, 
probably, be. negotiated before the 
present contracts expire. 

Congress, on its own _ initi ative, 
ended the program under which for- 


eign labor was permitted entry on 


an emergency basis. The proposed 


action of the Sia.e Department, the 


Department of Labor, and the-Im- 


migration Service, “will 3 in effect con- 


tinue the emergency program, aa 


‘without the safeguards which | 
gress established by law, and ich 
pave 
.| American, as well as to the fo eign 


some protection to n tive 


workers. If the program is to‘be 
continued it should, the Council he- 
lieves, be continued. not by admin- 
istrative action as now proposed, but 
by Congress. If foreign jabor is 
needed, that. need should be openly 
demostrated. Hearings should be held 
by apropriate Congressional com- 
mittees, at which all interested per- 


‘sons and groups can be heard, and 
proper legislation adopted. Govern- | 


mental responsibility for inspection 
and enforcement should be estab- 
lished before thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers are 
permitted entry.” 


Foreign Labor. Not Needed 


The National Citizens Council for 
Migrant Labor opposes not only the 
method being used, however, but 
takes the position that further im- 
portation of foreign labor is not nec- 
essary Or desirable at this stage. It 
is convinced that the domestic labor 
supply, even under continued high 
demands for farm products, will be 
adequate.if wages, hours, working 
and living conditions are improved to 
attract workers to the farms. 

The Council believes that all per- 
sons and organizations interested in 
the’ welfare of migrant agricultural 
labor in this country should protest 
the proposed agreements and protest 
also the manner in which the prob- 
lem of foreign labor is now being 
handled.” 


Immigration Service 
Has No Restrictions 


It should not be forgotten, too, 


that the Immigration Service now, 


witheut references to the proposed 


agreements, is permitting entry of 


skilled workers on either a tempo- 


rary or a permanent basis, and un- 
skilled workers on a temporary basis, 


For Delmo 


By ARTHUR CHURCHILL 

Readers of the Farm Labor New: 
will recall the fight made by the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union to save the 
Delmo Labor Homes projects’ in 
southeast Missouri in 1945 and 46 
Under the direction of the Union 
Rev. David S. Burgess enlisted the 
support of prominent citizens in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere, and a Housins 


Corporation was formed. One hun- 


dred forty-nine homes for farr 
workers, built by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in southeast Missouri followin’ 
the 1939 highway demonstration. 
were saved from return to planta- 


tion interests. The workers put up 


$100 per family as a down payment 
on their homes. The Housing Cor- 
poration handled the deal with the 
U. S. Government. The home buying 
project has worked out well. Tre 

workers pay about $10 per month 
on their hgmes. Very few have been 
unable/to make their monthly pay- 
ments and many are ahead. | 

Recently, Mr. Newell Steward was 
employed to work on a community 
development program. A survey of 
the needs of the families in the Del- 
mo Labor Homes was made. Mr. 
Steward has now begun his duiies. 
"In addition to the Housing Corpora- 
tion, the. Congregational Church, the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and the St. Louis Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church are taking part in 
the new program. 

The program as outlined by Mr. 
Steward will be based on the proven 
practices of the co-operative ecuca- 
tional movement which kas been a 
great success in the TVA area and 
in Nova Scotia communities where 
co-operatives are the basis for rural 
life. The first job Mr. Steward will 
undertake is to train local Jeaders in 
each of the nine communities that 
make up the Delmo Labor Homes 


spread information among those resi- 
dents of the project who are willing 
to take a hand in the new program. 


‘These leadership groups will work 


cut solutions to the problems in each 
community. The ways which these 
problems of day-to-day living are 
met will come from the people. Prog- 
ress on the program may well be slow 
‘but Mr. Steward feels that this is 
the only way to get a job done. © 

If the old saying thet two heads 
are better than one is true, how 
much better will 50 to 100 heads 
be? The success of rural working 
people in many other communities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada proves that: brains and abil- 
ity are common to all people. Their 
use await only the awakening. Or- 
ganization and cooperation will be 
catch words of the new program in 
southeast Missouri. 


if the need is“ “demonstrated.” They 
have, they say, always done this, and 
are continuing to do it. Under the 
proposed agreement they will prob- 
ably depend more heavily upon the 
U.S.E.S. for definition of need than 
they do at present. It is not neces- 
sary, however, for them to classify 
agiicuitural workers as “skilled” to 
permit them entry on a temporary 
basis. Nor is there any limitation on 
what constitutes “temporary” except 
that which the Immigration Service 
itself imposes in each individual 
case.” 


Enforce The Laws 
ENFORCE THE LAWS . 
“The National Citizens Council for 
Migrant Labor believes that the im- 
migration laws should be enforced 
in a way to prevent retention o/ 
many workers now in the country 
on a temporary basis, and to preven’ 


further entries exeept upon openly : 


demonstrated need.” 


New Program| 


project. The next step will be the]. 
organization of discussion groups to. 


Active 
In Florida 


The Food, Tobacco and Allied 
Workers Union C. I. O., headed by © 
the notorious Communist, Donald 
Henderson, is again on the move in 
the citrus belt of Florida. Barred 


from law from all services of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board, the 
Communist union is seeking to or- 
ganize fruit pickers and grove work= 
ors and through these workers, gain 
control of the packing houses in the 


state. 


A Squadron of well heeled organ- 
izers is in the Florida citrus belt. 
They are offering members of the 
National Farm Labor Union bribes of 


‘small sums of money to swing their 


fellow workers into the Communist 
union. 


Communists F aile:l Bofore— 


Will Fail Again 


The record of the Communist 
Party in the citrus belt of Florida is 


a dismal one. In 1937, soon after the 


United Cannery and Agricultural 
Workers Union was chartered by 
C. I. O. (now known as FTA-CiO), 
Donald Henderson, its president, ap- 
pointed C. R. Jackson, of Orlando, 
Fla., as district organizer. Jackson ~ 


was a well known Communist organ- — 


izer, having run for office on the 
Communist Party ticket. Jackson’s 
first act as an organizer of citrus 
workers was to run to the newspa- 
pers with an announcement that 
C. I. O. had come to Florida and that © 
he expected blood to run in the. 


‘streets. That ended FTA-CIO’s first _ 


attempt to organize fruit workers. 

Again in 1938, the Communist 
union tried to organize citrus work- 
ers. Ed Norman, a Communist Party 
workers, was sent into Polk County 
to sign up citrus fruit workers. Nor- 
man claimed to have set up 13 local 


unions. A strike was called in the | 
Winter Haven and Lake Alfred area, — 
With no support, the workers lost. 
The Communist union faded out of 


the picture. Norman disappeared. 


In 1942, Donald Henderson sent in 
another young Communist to organe 
ize fruit pickers and plant workers. 
His name was Otis Nation. Nation 
organized several hundred fruit pick- 
ers in and around Orlando. The 
Communist union shipped a train 
load of fruit pickers out of the state 
to work in a canning plant in New 
Jersey. Nation was arrested on a 
charge of violating the moral laws of 
the state of Florida. In order to get 
him out of jail, his superiors dis- 
banded the organization they had 
formed and again left the citrus 
workers holding the bag. 


Early in 1947, the same outfit re- 
turned to Florida to challenge the 
A. F. of L. in the plant elections held . 
under .the National Labor Relations 
Board. Out of 24 elections held, A. F. 
of L. unions won 22. Last year the 
Communist organizers were not in- 


terested in the fruit pickers and 


grove workers and made no attempts _ 
to organize anywhere except in the, 


packing plants. ° 


Now they are back, the Com- 
munist Party line and that of the 
FTA-CIO has again changed. Their 
officers cannot sign the anti-com- — 
munist affidavits required by law. 
Therefore, they are not-interested in. 
organizing plant workers. This time © 
they are after the fruit pickers and 
grove workers, whom. they intend to 


use as cat’s paws to pull the chest= | 3 


nuts out of the fire. 
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Congress Asked th 
Aid Farm Labor 


The National Farm Labor Union 
called to the Congre:s cf ithe United 
_ States last month to scive the farm 
labor problem as‘a pet of a long 
range agricultural 7. 

President H. L. Mitche!! appeared 


before the House Commi-.tic> ea Ag- 
riculture holding hear 
inston, D. C., January 1-, 
the Congressmen, “We catuot have! 
healthy agricultural econcmy 


this country as long as thiee million > 


farm workers are jated and. 
treated as second class c‘ticens, bar-| 
red by acts of Congre s from sh 1aring | 
in benefits of legislation @-p'ying 
other American worker..” 

Mitchell also said, “In t.c next fow 
years American agricu-iu-e wiil 
‘expected to continue precucing food | 
and fiber at a high ra-e and that. 


there is no reason why emzloyers of | 
farm labor cannot pay a cec-cnt wage |} 


to their workers.” He also tod the 
congressmen ‘that he believed the 
farm operators are entiiicd to their, 
cost of production plus a icir profit 
on their investment but th-t he also 
believed, that the farm weri:cr should 
be paid a fair wage, prov.ced regular 
employment, a decent horse to lve 
in and an ee to ecucete his 
children. 


The committee was urzed to rec- 
ommend the inclusion ci farm work- 
ers under social security, wage and 
hour laws and labor relations laws, 
~ guaranteeing them the r-g ts to or- 
ganize and bargain ccilect-ve-y. 


The resolution adopted by the 14th 
annual convention, petitioning Con- 
gress to enact leg rislation giving 
American farm workers te same 
rights as provided for foreign nation- 
als was presented to the congression- 
al committee. Members of the Com- 
mittee were very much interested in 
the contract worked out by tke U. S. 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service with the government of the 
_ British West Indies. They requested 
copies of the original coniract to 
study. One of the Republican con- 
gressmen became confused on the 
program worked out by the govern- 
‘ment agency for foreign nationals 
and demanded to know why the 
Union president brought such a pro- 
posal before the committee. He did 
not think that foreigners or Ameri- 
cans who were working on farms 
should be allowed decent working 
conditions. Still another wanted to 
know why the VU. S. Government 
should build housing for farm labor- 
ers. He was much surprised when 
told by other members of the Com- 
mittee that the government had built 
and operated thousands of projects 
for industrial werkers in nearly ev- 
ery city in the United States. Some 
of the members of Congress seem to 
believe that farm laborers should live 
‘in trees and work for 50 cents a day. 

In addition to the President’s ap- 
pearance before the congressional 
committee, the National Office sent 


Wash- || 
cnd told 


copies of convention resolutions to 
all members of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate dur- 
ing the month of _January. 


Farm Labor News 


The Farm Labor News is published mont 
by the National Farm Saher Union. 


Publication office—12 N. Lawrence 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Business office—583 Beale Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The subscription rate is 86c per year. 3e 
per copy. Bundle rates le per copy to agents. 


The Farm Labor News is published by the 
National Farm Laber Union for its members 
and friends who are subscribers. 

Entered as second class matter 
Office, Montgomery, Alabama, June 1 
under "the act of March 3, 1879. 


Address all communications concerning t 
Farm Labor News to: Box 443, M 


St., 


t Post 
1946, 


Labor Situation 


emphis 
Tenn. | 


| Cash Prizes Offered 
In Membership Drive 


As a part of the big membership drive, the National Office of the 
Union offers a series of cash prizes to the Local Unions or Chapters which 
Secure the most new members within the next 90 days. Old members 


| will not count in the contest. 


fer the following prizes. 


lst Prize $150.00 to the Local or Chapter securing the most 
tee new members above 500. 
| 2nd Prize 100.00 to the Local or Chapter securing the most 
new members above 400. | 
| 3rd Prize 75.00 to the Lecal or Chapter securing the most 
: new members above 300. 
4th Prize 50.00 to the Lozal or Chapter.securing the most 
new members above 100. | | 
5th Prize 25.00 to the Local or Chapter securing the most | 
nevy members above 150. 
6th Prize 20.00 to the Local or Chapter securing the most 
| : new members above 100. 
7th Prize 15.00 to the Local or Chapter securing the most 
on new members above 75. | 
8th Prize 10. 09 to the Local or Chapter securing the most 
new members above 60. 
9th Prize 7.50 to the. Local or Chapter securing. the most 
new members above 50. 
10th Prize 9.60 to the Local or Chapter securing 25 or more 


new members. 


This contest starts February Ist. 
BER GET A MEMBER! That is the 


| meeting, find out what your Lecal or Chapter is doing about this contest. 
| Offer your heip to put the drive over and win some money for your — 


treasury. 


To the Local or Chapter that secures the most new members, we of- 


Let’s see who wins. EVERY MEM- 
slogan. When you go to your Union 


— 


— 


Tuskegee Reports 
|On Lynchings 

Tuskegee Institute, in its annual 
report on lynchings in the United 
States, reveals that during 1947 one 
person was lynched, 31 lynehings 


were prevented, and six eases have 
not been classified because of insuf 
ficient evidence. 


Of the 44 persons who were under 


‘| indictment during the year as pare 
| ticipants in lynchings or attempted 


lynehings, all were freed. 

24 of the 31 averted lynchings were 
prevented by officers of the law, four 
by persons who saved themselves 
from mohs, two by persons not offi- 
cers of the law and one by survival 
of the victim after he had been left 
as dead by the mob. 27 of these cases 
occurred in the South, and a total of 
39 persons — 33 Negroes and six 


| whites — were saved from death at 


the hands of mobs. 

The 1947 record -of one 
compares with six for the year 1946, - 
one for 1945, two for 1944, one three 
for 1943. 


AFL | 
Di Gergio Strike 


«Continued from Page One) 
was organized in Kern County and 
threw their behind the 
strikers. 


California Lebor Riled 


California labor unions who have 


Farm Labor 
Round Up 


Farm Work At Low 
Point For Year 


~The number of hired workers on 


‘farms throughout the United States 


is now at the lowest point for the 
year. About one and a half million 
workers out of a force of nearly 3 
million were at work February Ist. 
Employment on farms normally be- 
gins to increase in March and reaces 
its height in the July and August 
harvest season. 


Farm work is plentiful only in the] ; 


extreme southern areas of the United 
States at this time of year. Citrus 
fruit and winter vegetables are being 
harvested in Florida, Texas, Arizona 


and southern California. Tie food) 


processing industry is at a standstill 
except for canning, packing and pro- 
cessing of citrus fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Jamaicans 


The first group of farm workers 
from Jamaica arrived: in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. early in January. Plans 
have been announced to bring in 
about 25,000 Jamaicans for farm 
work during the year 1948 under the 
recent agreement made by the Brit- 
ish West Indies government and the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Plans for importing other 
foreign workers from the British 
West Indies and Mexico have not 
been made public, however, it is es- 
timated that about 100,000 men will 
be imported. The National Farm La- 
bor Union has called on the Bureau 


| of Internal Revenue to enforce sec- 


tion 143-B of the U. S. Revenue Code 
which requires employers of alien 
workers to withhold 30 cents on the 
dollar of all wages earned in the 
United States as income taxes, ex- 
cept for $1.40 per day allowed for 
board and room. Since 1948, foreign 
nationals working on farms in the 
United States have, with few excep- 


tions, escaped payment of income 
taxes. 


Last Year’s Farm - 


The Farm Labor Report issued by 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
of December 11, 1947 says: 
“Supplies of labor for farm work 
in 1947 were generally available 
when needed to handle a production, 


tonly a little less than the record of 


a year ago..In some areas a greater 
supply of labor might have been 
used if available at certain times. On 
the other- hand, more labor was 
available than could be used in some 
sections for short pericds of time. 
This was true of migratory workers 
along the Atlantic Coast. There was 
a lull after the.end of the Florida 


| spring. harvest and again in the fall 


between ‘the time harvest ended in 
New York, New Jersey and Mary- 
land and work was available in Flor- 
ida. A late season delayed spring 
plantings north of Florida and fall 
hurricane damage delayed Florida 
crops. The trend toward more 
hired workers on the West Coast 
which began before the war, contin- 
ued this year.” 


Farm W ages At 
All Time High © 


The Government report also states 
that wage rates paid to farm workers 
advanced to new records. Hired 
hands received three times more for 
their work than in 1940. A’verage 
wage rates throughout the United 
States rose to $5.25 per day, whereas 
the 1935-39 average was $1.55 per 
day. In the West Coast region, farm |} 
wages are at their highest. The stan- 
dard rate for ordinary farm work is 
near $1 per hour in California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and other western 
states. Throughout the western states 
the number of hours worked per day 
has fallen. In 1939, the standard 
work day on the farm was 10 hours, 
now slightly over 8% is considered 
the average ‘work day. 


Government Sets Starvation 
Wage In Sugar Cane 


Fields For La. 


On January 19, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced in 
Washington that “a fair and reason- 
able wage rate” for work in the Lou- 
isiana sugar cane fields had been set. 
The big wage set by the government 
is $2.90 per day for unskilled farm 
labor. Women workers are to be paid 
$2.40 per day, while children 14 to 16 
years of age are to get $2.20. Skilled 
tractor drivers are to be paid $3.65 
per day and teamsters or truck driv- 


supported the strike of the Di Giorgio 
workers since it started become 
aroused by the mistreatment of union « 
members and the unfair charges 
made against them by the Associated — 
Farmers. A. F. of L. unions through- 
out California have appointed com- 
mittees to visit the strike scene and 
carry trucks of food, clothing and 
contributions of money. Two cara- 
vans of trucks and cars will move 
into Kern County on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6th. Visiting A. F. of L. mem- 
bers will walk the picket lines with 
the Di Giorgio workers. They will 
attend a meeting of the membership | 
of Local 218 that evening. | 


ers are to get the $2.90 minimum. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Clinton P. Anderson, should hang his 
head in shame because his Depart- | 
ment approved a wage rate that 
amounts to slow starvation for men, 
women and children in Louisiana’s 
sugar cane fields. There should be an 
exodus of all labor from the Louisi- 
ana cane fields. If people have to ~ 
starve, let them starve trying to bet- 
ter themselves somewhere else. 

It will be recalled that the Presi- 
dent of the National Farm Labor 
Union attended a hearing on sugar. 
cane wages in New Iberia, La., last 
summer. This was the first time that 
sugar cane -field workers had ever 
had a spokesman at a government 
hearing on their wages. President 
Mitchell said that he had never seen 
as much abject poverty anywhere as 
he found in the sugar cane country of 
Louisiana last year. Families were 
living in cabins built for slaves 200. 
years ago. There were no screens, 
windows, doors or floors in some of 
these houses. He said he heard of 
cases where children woke their par- — 
ents at night, crying because poison- 
ous snakes had crawled in their beds 
with them. pene 

If these sugar cane field workers 
and thei families lived anywhere 
|outside the United States, our gov- 
ernment would organize reseue par-— 
ties to save them. Instead; the U. S. 
| Department of Agriculture agrees to 
the perpetuation of starvation, dis- 
ease and death for our own people. 


Pass Your Farm Labor News 
On To Your Neighbors. Let 
| Them Know What The 
Union Is Doing For Its 

| Members 
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